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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Philosophie der Werte: Grundzuge einer Weltanschauung. Hugo 

Munsterberg. Leipzig: Verlag Johann Ambroshis Barth. 1908. 

Pp. 486. 

The book before us is in spirit wholly in accord with the essence of 
transcendental idealism, the continuity with which is fully acknowledged 
in the preface. After the first few chapters of polemic, we find it mov- 
ing almost exclusively in the realm of ideological schematism. But this 
essential identity is one which leaves room for a profound difference — 
not only such as one would expect from the well-known philosophical 
positions of the writer and from his acknowledged originality, but that 
still more significant difference which arises from the fact, understood by 
no one better than the author himself, that, in one sense at least, " time 
makes ancient good uncouth." Not only has time seen the bankruptcy of 
panlogism in its extreme intellectualistic form, but also of science in 
its dogmatic form. It is through such experiences, according to 
Munsterberg, that the problem of values has come to the surface. 
" Through the world of things shimmered first weakly, then more clearly, 
the world of values." . . . But "a mere belief in these values and a 
preaching of them does not suffice" . . . "With a mere transvaluation 
of values little is accomplished until the deepest essence of valuation is 
revealed. What is lacking in our modern philosophy is a closed system 
of pure values." 

In these words the program of the book is given, and with them the 
spirit of absolutism again raises its head after the onslaughts of rela- 
tivism and pragmatism. Strengthened by its contact with voluntarism 
and its wrestling with the concepts of validity and value, it appears in a 
new form with which pragmatism will have to reckon. For if a tran- 
scendental logic when translated into the speech of valuation is ultimately 
not more convincing, it is at least more intelligible. Quite apart from 
the special consideration that Miinsterberg handles this language with 
extraordinary skill and has conceived the ultimate problem of valuation 
with unexampled clearness and vividness, the general development of 
thought has brought us to a point where it is easier to conceive value 
than truth as a predicate of total systems, and where we are predisposed 
to expect much from a philosophy which finds the ultimate essence of 
the world in value and sees the failures of partial philosophies in their 
over-emphasis of one type of value, usually existence- value (p. 440). 
In this expectation we are not disappointed by this remarkable and timely 
book. 

The first part is devoted to a criticism of relativism, especially in the 
form of Psychologismus — in the well-known manner of the author — and 
to a positive " anchoring " of the world of values in a single incontestable 
value. Here the method is Kantian in form, including a logical and a 
psychological deduction, but in spirit it does not differ from that of the 
ontologists in their search for a concept which includes reality. In this 
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case, however, the desideratum is a pure over-individual volition which 
requires merely to be appreciated to be absolutely willed. This is the 
Wille zur Welt — presupposed by and inclusive of all other forms of will — 
to this, that and the others — that the reflection of the philosopher has dis- 
closed. The will to make of our individual experiences a world is an 
over-individual act presupposed in all individual acts and realizations. 
This is not, however, a matter of proof. Whoever begins to argue the 
matter with us, says the author (p. 75), must have already affirmed and 
thereby acknowledged this will. And yet, if he does not exactly put his 
faith on a syllogism, like others from Anselm to Newman, he does not 
disdain to bolster it up with a disjunction — a practical alternative for the 
will : " Our experience is nothing but our experience or it is an absolutely 
valuable self-existent world. There is no third possibility." Accepting 
the latter alternative, as, indeed, he must, he concludes — I give the Ger- 
man because it loses by translation — "Wo ein Erlebtes zusammentrifft 
mit dem Willen, das Erlebte als Welt zu nehmen, da muss das Wider- 
finden des Erlebten somit die schlechthin giilitge Erfiillung eines schlecht- 
hin wirksamen Wollens sein. Gerade damit vollendet sich aber fur uns 
ein absoluter Wert, den wir ruckhaltlos anerkennen" (p. 85). 

Thus the chief problem is logical; in this insight of the practical 
reason the whole world of values is to be anchored. But this is not all. 
Such a pure volition can only be one which is quite apart from indi- 
vidual feeling and desire. "To understand absolute values means to 
learn to apprehend how our will, apart from all obligation (of the 
person), can become an over-individual longing which, without relation 
to personal pleasure and pain, finds its satisfaction in the true, the good, 
the beautiful, and the holy." But to apprehend this is not so easy. 
Having driven out all desire and feeling of the individual — and with 
them all psychology — from the portal of the temple of pure values, it is, 
none the less, necessary for the priest, in order that there may be wor- 
shipers, to admit them at the rear; it is necessary to show that absolute, 
pure values are at least psychologically possible. Thus arise certain 
Vorfragen, as Munsterberg calls them — rather persistent after-thoughts, 
one can not help thinking. " Why," he asks, " do we as individuals will 
that which has absolutely nothing to do with us, and secondly, why do we 
find satisfaction in that which has absolutely nothing to do with our own 
feeling?" Why indeed? The argument here is subtle and difficult, and 
can not be reproduced except in extenso. It seems to turn upon the con- 
ception of an experience of satisfaction which is not feeling and of a will 
which really does not will anything in particular, but merely its own 
persistence in general. Here the reviewer must confess his inability to 
follow, and while this fact can, of course, have no weight against the 
author's competence in psychological analysis, it may at least serve to 
raise the question whether it is not just here that the whole problem of 
absolute values is to be found. 

The second part of the book deals with the closed system of pure 
values. Here the spirit is more distinctly that of absolute idealism, 
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although the "hang for dialectic" appears only in spots. From the 
fundamental act of will (which is, as we have seen, but a translation 
into voluntaristic terms of the category of being) " muss sich alles weitere 
entwickeln." "Whoever affirms the world must desire" (*. e., have an 
over-individual longing for) " the persistence, unity, activity, completion 
of the world as guarantees of the self-affirmation of experience. In each 
of these forms experience realizes itself as part of tie true world" 
(p. 77). This gives the clue to further classification of values. The 
impersonal satisfactions of these fundamental types of impersonal long- 
ings give the fundamental realizations of pure values. Acknowledg- 
ment of the demands for persistence gives the existence-values of the 
outer, inner and social world. Acknowledgment of unity gives the pure 
joys of harmony, love, and happiness, or esthetic values. Realization of 
the demand for activity gives the values of development (evolution, 
progress, self -development). Satisfaction of the demand for completion 
gives the religious values. On these fundamental Lebenswerte are built 
up various derived cultural values of science, art, social organization, and 
metaphysics, the further elaboration of which is unnecessary since it is 
already familiar to the readers of Miinsterberg. 

If we have emphasized the abstract and ideological character of the 
work it is not because there is lacking richness of detail. The working 
out of this schematism, its application to the various concrete values 
of morals, art, religion, etc., is for comprehensive grasp of the manifold 
results of the most recent studies in these fields, no less than for sheer 
constructive power, in every sense a masterly effort Since the days of 
the "Phenomenology of Spirit," with its concept of the self-realization 
of the idea, there has been nothing like this conception of a closed 
system of fulfillments of the over-individual will. But to recognize this 
is to suggest in the same breath its weakness. The procrustean temper 
which is inseparable from all schematism is in evidence here, and to its 
manifestations we shall, I fancy, be even more sensitive in the world of 
values than in the world of truth. For, to say nothing of the special 
exigencies of the system which compelled the broadening of the concept 
of the esthetic to include all forms of harmony, happiness, love, friend- 
ship, or the forceful sundering of ethical and social values (of morality 
and law), and the inadequate (not to say artificial) interpretation of 
economic values, the general truth remains that all these absolute values 
which Miinsterberg sees shimmering through the world of things are 
abstractions. And he has not, merely by giving them a new name, 
escaped the penalties of taking abstractions for realities. It may be 
that an over-individual will in me has (without my knowing it) an over- 
individual longing for pure being, for mere change and becoming, for 
mere unities and completions, in connection with which the specific 
things united and the specific ideals realized are irrelevant, but these are 
never the objects of actual value judgment. To be recognized as values 
they must be suffused with individual emotion. When it is said (p. 366) 
that the "single thing" can never be a value, but that absolute value 
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always rests upon an abstract relation, connection between relative and 
absolute values seems definitely cut off. 

Accordingly, if the transcendental logic is, in this form, more intel- 
ligible — and it must be admitted that not only are its ideals intelligible, 
but its eloquence is extremely persuasive — it is to be gravely doubted 
whether, in the end, it will prove more convincing than that which it 
seeks to supersede. To the student of economic and social science it 
can hardly fail, whether rightly or wrongly, to appear in part empty and 
disappointing, in part enthusiastic and dogmatic. To be told that his 
method, based upon the conception that values are determined by actual 
desires and feelings, has some sort of place is, indeed, an admission for 
which such a scientist should be duly gratified, but it will scarcely recon- 
cile him to the logical inference that he is not dealing with real values at 
all because, forsooth, all such scientific method is wertfrei construction. 
He need scarcely be told that no conceivable concrete ends are absolutely 
valuable — whether in the evolution of nature, in economic and social prog- 
ress, or development of the self, but he may well ask why, for this reason, 
they are illusions; why the use of the worth category of development is an 
" Ubergriff of science " ; and, above all, how anything is gained by ab- 
stracting from all these types of development the one, poor, meaningless 
element of change and calling it absolutely valuable? The thinker who 
can go so far as to say (p. 304) "Das Werden ist wertvoll, nicht das 
Gewordene " has the courage of his logic, demanding admiration if not 
sympathy. 

That a philosophy of values, a Weltanschauung, fails of points of 
contact with existing sciences of value may, in itself, be no serious ob- 
jection. They may conceivably require just this overhauling of funda- 
mental concepts which shall reform them or legislate them out of exist- 
ence. But the more metaphysically-minded reader will find the same 
difficulties in a more fundamental form. For him there must be a 
renewed searching of mind, not to say philosophical heart and reins; 
the very extremity of the logic demands it. For one thing, the double 
bookkeeping which has characterized post-Kantian idealism has here 
become an elaborate technique: the distinctions between existence and 
reality and between the understanding and the reason are so sharply 
drawn as painfully to test the nervous equilibrium of modern philo- 
sophical culture, great as its balancing powers are. The attempt to 
escape the failures of partial philosophies by avoiding their over-emphasis 
of merely existence or truth values challenges the interest and attention 
of the thinker, but the most willing reader has difficulty in following, 
even in sympathetic imitation, the tortuous movements of a logic that 
in one breath assigns reality to art, and in the next asserts that it can 
have value only on condition that it be unreal (p. 243), that makes 
development real in the world of values, but unreal in the world of the 
existents and connections of science. One wonders finally — of course, 
after several intervening stages of thought, which we must here omit — 
whether this one incontestable value which includes absolute reality, and 
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out of which all the other values develop, is not, after all, too thin an 
abstraction upon which to found a world, and whether, to change the 
figure slightly, one who takes his stand upon it must not indeed have 
extraordinary powers of mental equilibrium to keep from falling into pure 
intellectualism on the one hand, or, on the other, into the irrational vol- 
untarism of a Schopenhauer. 

In contrast to the latter, Miinsterberg has faith in the power of reason 
with its abstract constructions to get at the absolute reality of the pure 
will directly. " The will in its reality " is not to be experienced in any 
ordinary sense of the word, " is not to be explained, but its meaning is 
to be understood, its significance conceived, and its purposes unfolded" 
(p. 106). But even Miinsterberg's vocabulary and verbal facility do not 
suffice to mark off the wertfrei constructions of science — wertfrei because 
involving no will — from the worth-revealing functions of the Vernunft 
which deals with the connections of values (p. 174) ; he must constantly 
use the ordinary terms for knowledge with double meanings. Does not 
this difficulty suggest a deeper problem? Are the logical constructions 
of the reason, following the connections of values, under any less dis- 
abilities than those of science? Does not all, if any, concept formation 
strive toward freedom from values other than those of connection, and 
does not reality, in this case identified with value, escape knowledge in 
either case? Miinsterberg is not aware of this difficulty. He realizes 
that " when philosophical reflection recognizes the ultimate essence of the 
world as value, it is necessary that she retain this result in concepts and 
communicate it in judgments " (p. 443). After all, then, it is a question 
of how much is retained, and while the candid reader must recognize that 
his net, wide as its meshes are, has retained much, he can not help feeling 
that it has not caught " a closed system of pure values." 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Tbinity Coixege. 

A Short History of Philosophy. Arch. B. D. Alexander. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose and Sons. 1907. Pp. xxii + 601. 
The only reason suggested by the author for the existence of this 
rather bulky volume, and the only one, perhaps, which it would be easy 
to find, is the scarcity of histories of philosophy written by British 
authors. This is by a Briton, and, more specifically, by a Scotchman, if 
we are to judge by a certain preference given to the work of that people. 
Why else should we read, " Modern philosophy may be said to begin in 
Germany : thence it spread to Scotland and to England " (p. 6) ? And 
on the preceding page England is not mentioned at all in the spread of 
philosophy through the universities, but Scotland, again, comes next to 
Germany. In the discussion of systems, however, England properly, 
though inconsistently, takes its place at the head of the list. 

As to the sources from which the work has been compiled, the author 
states rather significantly and very ingenuously, "I have made use of 
most of the larger German and French histories, and have consulted 



